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By H. H. Metcalf 


While we hear much in these days 
about ‘“‘the decadence of the bar,’’ 
and while it is undoubtedly true 
that the legal profession, as such, ex- 
erts a smaller comparative influence 
in directing public affairs than was 
the case two or three generations ago, 
it is true, nevertheless, that the men 
most prominent in shaping our legis- 
lation, both state and national, and 
in directing public policy, from the 
municipal to the international field, 
are trained lawyers, as a_ rule. 
While it is undoubtedly true, more- 
over, that there were more lawyers of 
eminent ability, in proportion to the 
total number in practice in New 
Hampshire, half a century ago than 
is the case today, it is also true that 
the New Hampshire bar, on the 
whole, compares most favorably with 
that of other states, and that its rep- 
resentatives are able to hold their own 
when pitted against the best legal 
talent of any of our neighboring com- 
monwealths, much of which, .indeed, 
originally went out from the Granite 
State. 

Prominent among the best known 
lawyers, and most respected and in- 
fluential citizens of New Hampshire 
today, is Hon. John M. Mitchell, the 
subject of this sketch. Mr. Mitchell 
is the oldest survivor of eleven chil- 
dren born to John and Honora (Do- 
herty) Mitchell, the former a na- 
tive of County Cork ana the latter 
of Kerry, Ireland, who came to this 
country in the spring of 1848, land- 


ing in Boston, but soon finding their 
way into New Hampshire and locat- 
ing in the town of Plymouth, where 
John M. was born, July 6, 1849, his 
father being engaged in the employ of 
the contractor for the construction of 
the Boston, Coneord & Montreal 
railroad. 

The elder Mitchell was a man of 
native good sense, rare intelligence 
and education far better than that of 
the average Irish emigrant, seeking in 
this country improved material and 
political conditions for himself, and 
superior opportunities for his chil- 
dren, along all lines, and it was his 
ambition from the start to become a 
landowner and a farmer, to establish 
himself and family in that close con- 
tact with mother earth which is the 
surest basis of independence and 
prosperity among men in any coun- 
try. His residence in Plymouth was 
brief. He removed to Barnet, Vt., 
where he remained for a short time, 
going thenee, in 1851, to the north- 
ern part of the state, on to a farm in 
the town of Salem. Two years later, 
in 1853, he removed to the neighbor- 
ing town of Wheelock, where he had 
purchased a large farm, which was 
the family home for nine years, and 
where several children were born. 
In 1862, he sold out in Wheelock and 
returned to Salem (now a part of the 
town of Derby), where he located on 
a large farm of some 400 or 500 
acres, which ever after remained the 
family home, and whereon the chil- 
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dren, of whom there were eleven in 
all, and of whom six are now living, 
were reared to habits of industry, and 
had instilled into their minds and 
hearts that love of liberty which no 
man possesses more fully than the in- 
telligent Irish emigrant who has 
made his home in America, and that 
regard for the sanctions of morality 
and religion which the devout and 
consistent Catholic never fails to im- 
press upon his children. 

In 1864, having made the most of 
his opportunities in the district 
school up to this time, John M. com- 
menced attending Derby Academy,* 
one of the popular academies of the 
state, which still maintains a high 
standing among the educational insti- 
tutions of its class, where he contin- 
ued his studies for one or two terms a 
year for several years, working at 
home upon the farm in summer and 
teaching in the winter, commencing 
with 1865, which was the winter he 
was sixteen years of age. His first 
school, which was in the town of Hol- 
land, was what was known as a hard 
one to manage, and the committee 
who had come over to the academy to 
secure a teacher, had grave doubts 
about the ability of young Mitchell, 
who had been recommended by the 
principal, to carry it through success- 
fully, but was finally persuaded to 
let him try the experiment, which was 
attended with eminent success. He 
taught school for six successive win- 
ters, and meanwhile, in March, 1869, 
was elected superintendent of 
schools in the town of Salem, al- 
though then only nineteen years of 
age, which office he held for two 
years. 

*This Academy, in whose welfare Mr. Mitchell 
still takes a deep interest, and to which he has 
substantially contributed, has been attended by 
many men afterwards conspicuous in different 
walks of life, among whom may be named: U.S. 
Senator Redfield Proctor, of Vermont; R‘ ght Rev. 
William W. Niles, D. D., bishop of the Episcopal 
diocese of New Hampshire, and the late ex-con- 
gressmen, Ossian Ray of Lancaster and Ellery A. 
Hibbard of Laconia. 
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In boyhood and early youth, both 
in general bearing and his school-day 
habits, Mr. Mitchell gave ample 
promise of the sterling character, 
strong applieation and substantial 
success Which have characterized him 
in later years. Hon. Charles Rogers, 
now of Lyndonville, a prominent citi- 
zen, state senator and former judge 
of the Caledonia County court, writ- 
ing of him, says: ‘‘As a boy he was 
far beyond his years in knowledge 
and conversation. He visited me 
often, his father’s family being near 
neighbors from 1853 to 1862, and I 
remember well his interest in and dis- 
cussion of the affairs and questions of 
the day, which were many during 
the rebellion. As a student, he was 
industrious and showed those quali- 
ties of mind which afterward placed 
him in the front rank of his profes- 
sion. As a young man his character 
was unquestioned, and in bearing he 
was always a gentleman.”’ 

Hon. Charles A. Prouty of- New- 
port, Vt., a member of the present In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, him- 
self a lawyer of high standing, in a 
recent letter to the writer says: 
‘‘Many years ago I attended the 
Derby Academy at Derby Center, 
Vermont. My second term there was 
the first term in the new building, 
and there was an attendance of over 
two hundred. In those days rhetori- 
cal exercises were held once a week in 
the large hall, in the presence of the 
entire school. These occasions were 
not usually impressive, but the third 
or fourth week of the term a young 
gentleman mounted the platform 
who, by his striking appearance and 
the forceful manner of his declama- 
tion riveted the attention of the en- 
tire school. I did not know him, but 
the boy at my side said he was John 
Mitchell from Salem. That effort es- 
tablished his reputation as the finest 
‘‘speaker’’ in the school. It must 
have had some merit, for I remem- 
her it vividly today, althought I have 
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not the slightest recollection of the 
rhetorical performance of any other 
boy. John was a good student as 
well as a good declaimer and above 
all a resolute fellow. He had even 
then determined to make much of 
himself if hard work would do it, 
and he never faltered for a moment 
until he had won out.”’ 

The interest and solicitude of his 
parents regarding his progress and 
welfare during his schooldays was 
constantly manifest, no less than in 
his earlier vears of home training. 
Ilis father’s interest and advice in 
his studies continued, and was of ma- 
terial advantage throughout, while 
the firm but kindly guidance of his 
mother along moral and_ religious 
lines was most effective in shaping his 
character and exalting his purpose in 
life. 

In the autumn of 1870, September 
6, having determined to enter upon 
the legal profession and having al- 
ready been for some months a regis- 
tered student with Edwards & Dick- 
erman, a prominent firm at Derby, 
young Mitchell went to Littleton, N. 
H., and entered the office of Harry 
and George A Bingham, long known 
as the leading law firm of northern 
New Hampshire, where he continued 
his studies until his admission to the 
bar in Mareh, 1872, returning home, 
however, the first winter to teach and 
to conclude his term of service as sup- 
erintendent of schools in Salem. 

Upon entering practice, he was at 
onee received — in partnership by 
Harry Bingham, the firm of H. and 
G. A. Bingham being then dissolved. 
It was the senior partner of that firm, 
indeed, with whom Mr. Mitchell had 
been most closely associated in his 
student days, and through which as- 
sociation continued in partnership re- 
lation his professional aspirations and 
standard and his code of legal ethies 
were established. And no man who 
in any substantial sense lived up to 
the professional standard set by 
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Harry Bingham, if himself naturally 
well endowed, could fail to win high 
place in the ranks of his profession. 
Few indeed are they who have been 
favored with the tutelage and com- 
panionship of such a master mind, 
such a commanding genius not only 
in the domain of law, but in the entire 
field of human knowledge and the 
philosophy of life in its broadest and 
highest sense. 

Continuing in this partnership, Mr. 
Mitchell was a resident of Littleton 
until June, 1881, when, seeking 
broader opportunities for protes- 
sional service, he removed to Con- 
cord. Meantime Albert S. Batchel- 
lor, who entered the office as a 
student in 1872, had been admitted 
to the firm and later William H. 
Mitchell, a younger brother of John 
M., also came in, first as a student 
and afterward as a partner, the firm 
name being successively changed to 
Bingham, Mitchell and Batchellor, 
and Bingham, Mitchells and Batchel- 
lor. While a citizen of Littleton, Mr. 
Mitchell was thoroughly alive to all 
the duties and obligations of citizen- 
ship, taking an. active interest in pub- 
lie affairs and commanding the con- 
fidence of his townsmen in the high- 
est degree. He served two terms as 
a member of the board of education, 
and was one of the selectmen from 
1877 to 1879. While serving on the 
board of seleetmen he secured the 
refunding of the town’s bonded in- 
debtedness, then drawing 7 per cent., 
at the then remarkably low rate of 
4 per cent., a task pronounced im- 
possible of accomplishment by the 
most sagacious financiers of the town. 
In the year 1879 he was elected so- 
licitor for Grafton County, and ap- 
pointed to fill the vaeaney in that 
offiee oeeasioned by the election of 
Maj. Evarts W. Farr, the then in- 
cumbent, to Congress from the Third 
District, for the balance of the term 
preceding his own regular inecum- 
beney, whieh office he held, discharg- 
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ing its duties with rigid impartiality, 
and conscientious devotion until his 
removal to Concord in 1881. 

For the past twenty-six years Mr. 
Mitchell has been a resident of the 
Capital City, establishing his home at 
57 Rumford Street, Ward Four, and 
his office at first in the National 
State Capital Bank building and 
later in Sanborn’s Block, corner of 
Capital and North Main, where he 
has remained throughout. The old 
partnership of Bingham & Mitchell 
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opportunities which he sought in 
removal to Coneord came in abund- 
ant measure. It is safe to say that 
the services of no lawyer in the state 
have been in greater demand than 
those of Mr. Mitehell in the last quar- 
ter of a century, and few, if any, 
have been engaged in more important 
litigation. While largely engaged in 
railroad cases, in which his success 
has been marked, his general practice 
has been extensive and has demanded 
his appearance at the bar in every 
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Residence of Hon, John M. Mitchell, Rumford Street, Concord, N. H. 


was continued during the lifetime of 
Mr. Bingham, who spent consider- 
able time in the city and gave large 
attention to the business of the firm 
for several years, until his waning 
bodily powers, in the vears immedi- 
ately preceding his death in 1900, 
compelled: a gradual relinquishment 
of professional labor.* The enlarged 


*Mr. Bingham gave Mr. Mitchell, by his will, the 
gold-headed cane presented him by the Demo- 
cratic members of the Legislature in 1863, and 
also his law library, He also made him the exec- 
utor of his will, without bond, and one of his 
literary executors. 


county in the state, and often beyond 
its borders. As a member of the firm 
of Bingham & Mitchell, he was ae- 
tively engaged in the important series 
of suits, all vigorously contested, 
which established the railroad poliey 
of New Hampshire, so far as the 
courts were concerned, viz.: Pearson 
v. the Coneord Railroad, pending 
from 1878 till 1884, the determina- 
tion of which broke up the combina- 
tion by which the Northern and B. 
C. & M. controlled the Coneord ; Burke 
v. the Concord Railroad, to break the 
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contract of August, 1881, by which a 
co-partnership had been formed be- 
tween the Coneord and Lowell roads, 
through whose operation the offices of 
the former were all removed to Bos- 
ton, which suit was effective, the con- 
tract voided, and the offices brought 
back to Coneord within six months; 
also Dow v. the Northern Railroad, 
to break the lease to the Lowell, in- 
stituted in 1884 and finally de- 
termined for the plaintiff in March, 
1887. He was also counsel for 
plaintiffs in B. C. & M., to break up 
the lease of the former to the Lowell, 
begun in 1884. In all these eases Mr. 
Mitchell was of counsel for the 
plaintiffs, performing the hard legal 
work, making all the briefs, and ar- 
ranging the important details of 
preparation for every issue involved. 
As indicative of the clearness and 
force of argument displayed in his 
briefs and papers in these cases, as 
in his arguments in all important 
cases with which he is connected, the 
following reference to his brief in the 
ease of Burke against the railroad, 
from the pen of Senator Chandler, 
appearing in the Concord Monitor of 
December 3, 1881, may be cited: 

‘*The brief of Messrs. Bingham and 
Mitchell against the Boston, Lowell 
& Coneord Railroad contract of Au- 
gust 19 is one of the ablest argu- 
ments ever written —systematie, 
logical, cogent. It clearly shows (1) 
that the joint partnership contract 
between the two roads is beyond the 
powers of the Concord Railroad; (2) 
that it is in violation of express 
statutes; and (3) that any stock- 
holder is entitled to prohibit it by bill 
in equity. A more complete and 
conclusive statement and demonstra- 
tive of the anti-consolidation side 
cannot be put upon paper.’”’ 

Mr. Mitchell was attorney for the 
Concord Railroad from 1884 till 
1888, and for the Coneord & Mon- 
treal from 1891 till the lease of the 
same to the Boston & Maine, June 29. 
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1895, since when he has been counsel 
for the latter corporation. 

The late Chief Justice Charles Doe 
presided at the term of court at 
which Mr. Mitchell was admitted to 
the bar, and took a strong interest in 
his professional eareer. He _ fre- 
quently complimented him upon his 
law term work, and on different oe- 
casions when a vacaney occurred 
upon the bench, to be filled by a 
Democrat, urged him to consent to 
a recommendation for appointment. 
This. however, he has thus far de- 
clined to do, preferring to remain in 
practice. 

Although often speken of, from 
the fact of his railroad association, 
as a ‘‘eorporation lawyer,’’ Mr. 
Mitehell is a friend of organized la- 
bor and all its legitimate aims and as- 
pirations. He was general counsel 
for the Granite Cutters’ National 
Union during the entire period while 
the central office of that organization 
was in New Hampshire, and was fre- 
quently called to different parts of 
the country to adjust controversies 
and advise the local counsel and offi- 
cers of the union. 

While thoroughly devoted to his 
profession, and never allowing his at- 
tention to be diverted therefrom, to 
the neglect of its legitimate demands 
or the interests of his clients, Mr. 
Mitchell has always been mindful of 
the just claims of the publie upon the 
individual, and has always had at 
heart the welfare of the community, 
the state and the country at large. 
Politically a Democrat. from early 
training and later conviction, he has 
been associated from youth with the 
Demoeratie party, standing firmly 
by its principles in all emergencies; 
but has never sought the direction of 
party affairs or promotion for him- 
self at its hands. He was appointed 
as the minority representative on the 
State Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners in October, 1888, serving un- 
til his resignation in April, 1891. He 
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was elected to the legislature from 
Ward 4, Concord, in November, 1892, 
although the ward was decidedly Re- 
publican, his colleagues from the 
ward being Hon. Samuel C. Eastman, 
Hon. James O. Lyford and Capt. 
Frank H. George, his popularity be- 
ing demonstrated by the fact that he 
received a larger vote than either of 
his Republican colleagues, and larger 
than was cast in the ward for the Re- 
publican candidate for governor. 
Such was his recognized ability and 
standing as a lawyer, that he was as- 
signed to service on the Judiciary 
Committee in the legislature follow- 
ing, notwithstanding the fact that 
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his colleagues, Eastman and Lyford, 
on account of their party prominence, 
had to be given places upon the same 
committee, thus presenting the un- 
paralleled spectacle of three members 
of this important committee from a 
single city ward. In 1902 he also 
represented his ward in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, along with Mr. 
Lyford and Gen. F. 8. Streeter, serv- 
ing upon the legislative committee in 
that convention. His strength  be- 
fore the people was again demon- 
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strated by the vote cast for delegates, 
at the polls, Mr. Mitchell receiving 
a higher vote than either of his eol- 
leagues. 

He has frequently served as a 
member of the Democratic State 
Committee, and was president of the 
state convention of his party, for the 
election of delegates to the national 
convention, in May, 1888. He was 
the nominee of the Democrats in the 
state legislature for United States 
senator in 1903, and was a delegate- 
at-large from New Hampshire in the 
national Demoeratic convention at 
St. Louis in 1904, serving on the plat- 
form committee in that body. He 
was strongly urged to allow the use 
of his name as a eandidate for the 
eubernatorial nomination in the state 
convention of his party in September, 
1902, but refused. Even then he 
was given a very considerable vote in 
the convention. 

Mr. Mitehell is now serving his 
third successive three years’ term as 
a member of the Board of Edueation 
in Union Sehool District of Coneord, 
in the work of which board he has all 
along taken an active and valuable 
part. He was actively instrumental 
in the organization of the State 
Board of Charities and Correction 
and was the first president of such 
hoard, appointed in 1895. He has 
been a trustee of the New Hamp- 
shire Hospital for the Insane since 
1900, and was recently elected sec- 
retary of the board to relieve the 
Hon. Joseph B. Walker after his re- 
markably extended term of service. 
He is also a trustee of the Margaret 
Pillsbury General Hospital in Con- 
cord. He has been for many years a 
trustee of the Loan & Trust Savings 
Bank of Concord, and president of 
the same since 1905, succeeding the 
late John F. Jones. In 1900 he sue- 
ceeded the late John H. Pearson as a 
director of the National State Capital 
Bank. He has been for a long time 
one of the directors of the Mount 
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Washington Railway, and was re- 
cently elected clerk of the Concord 


& Montreal, sueceedine Gen. F. S. 
Streeter. In 1886 he received the 


honorary degree of A. M. from Dart- 
mouth College. 

While catholic in the broad sense 
as well, in that he is devoid of all 
bigotry, Mr. Mitchell has been from 
boyhood a consistent adherent of the 
Roman Catholic faith, and is among 
the most prominent laymen of that 
chureh in New England. He was ae- 
tively instrumental in the establish- 
ment of the Catholic chureh of St. 
Rose of Lima at Littleton during his 
residence in that town, and of The 
Star of the Sea at York Beach, Me.. 
where he has a fine cottage, and has 
had his summer home for several 
years. He has been the legal ad- 
viser of the Roman Catholie Bishop 
of Manchester since the creation of 
the diocese in 1883, and. for 
time previous of the Bishop of Port- 
land, as to civil matters in this state. 
He drew and procured the enactment 
of the law which made the Bishop of 
Manchester a corporation sole. His 
aid in legislative matters has also 
been frequently and freely extended 
to other religious denominations and 
bodies, seeking proper aid and recog- 
nition at the hands of the General 
Court, or for their protection when 
their interests have been threatened. 
He has always been interested in the 
charitable and benevolent work of 
the state, and drew and procured the 
passage of the act providing for the 
removal of dependent children from 
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the vicious surroundings of county 
almshouses, as well as that creating 
the State Board of Charities, and de- 
fining its duties, to which reference 
has previously been made; and at 
various sessions of the legislature, 
when these laws have been assailed 
and threatened, he has condueted the 
campaign for their defence. He was 
appointed by Governor MeLane a 
delegate from New Hampshire to the 
National Immigration Convention in 
New York. in December, 1905. 

As a public speaker Mr. Mitchell 
is not often heard, but whenever he 
speaks his remarks are always lueid, 
cogent, forceful and econvineing. His 
formal addresses, which have been 
far fewer than pressing invitation 
and insistent demand have ealled for, 
have given evidence of deep thought, 
earnest conviction and high purpose. 
His Memorial Day address before E. 
E. Sturtevant Post, No. 2, G. A. R., 
of Concord, in May last, commanded 
marked attention, and elicited the 
highest commendation of thoughtful 
and patriotic minds. It is to be 
hoped that in time to come he will be 
able to respond more frequently to 
calls for publie service in this diree- 
tion. 

Mr. Mitchell was united in mar- 
riage November 19, 1874, with Julia 
(. Lonergan of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
They have had four children—three 
daughters and a son, of whom two 
daughters, Agnes and Marion, only 
survive, one daughter dying in in- 
faney and a son, Leo, at the age of 
three years. 
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By George Warren Parker. 


It was only a smile of sympathy 

And a word from a friend held dear, 
But, amid the grief of after life, 

It was these that brought great cheer. 
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The Landgravine’s Roses 
A LEGEND OF THE WARTBURG. 
By Fred Myron Colby 


Within the bright Thuringian land a castle of renown 

High crowns a hill-top where it stands a warder o’er the town. 
Through war and peace a thousand years it’s kept its vigil there; 
Its gray old walls are mantled o’er with moss and ivy rare. 
Throughout the Middle Ages with their feudal pomp and state 
The Wartburg’s ruling magnates were magnificent and great. 
Before the Landgrave’s stately board a hundred minstrels played ; 
Within its rooms, safe from his foes the great Reformer stayed. 
They show a dash of ink upon the richly dadoed wall, 

Which Luther at the Devil threw to oust him from the hall. 

Of all the old-time stories that enshrine the ancient pile, 

The roses of the Landgravine the most our hearts beguile. 

O grand was the Wartburg’s glory when Landgrave Ludwig reigned; 
The minstrels played from morn till night, their music never waned; 
A hundred nobles feasted high within his stately hall, 

Where like a star his Landgravine in splendor shamed them all. 
A generous bounty she dispensed with proud and queenly grace; 
In every peasant’s cottage they adored her fair, sweet face. 

She was a gracious lady she, queenly and good and fair; 

With eyes of heaven’s own azure and shining golden hair. 

From Danube to the Elbe was nowhere held such princely state, 
And nowhere did the humble yield such service to the great. 


One year the harvests failed them all and famine stalked the land; 

In lowly cabins there was want and want in castles grand. 

Before the Wartburg’s gateway tall thronged starving boys and girls, 
And rose the beggars’ clamor and the voice of whining churls. 

The Landgravine, with pity touched, sent from her well-filled board 

In generous measure food to quell the hunger of the horde. 

So day by day she fed them, robbing still the castle’s store, 

And day by day they gathered there and feasted at her door. 

But harder waxed the famine and the wailing fiercer grew; 

The ecastle’s store grew thinner yet before that famished crew. 


The Landgravine’s cheeks grew hollow and her face was sad and wan; 
3ut still she saved to feed her starving people, one by one. 

The Landgrave harshly chided her and bade her never more 

To share her food with beggars, and he drove them from the door. 
3ut oft her heart misgave her and she still her peasants fed, 

And shared with them her bounties and her daily dole of bread. 
She lightened all their sufferings and tried to calm their fears; 

She spun and plied her needle, and her face was wet with tears. 

For of her hushand’s anger silently she stood in dread. 

And so she worked in secret and her starving peasants fed. 
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One afternoon at sunset when the castle was asleep, 

Her lord had gone a-hunting, forth she went with halting feet, 

To bear a basket heaped with food to share with loving care 

Among her famished tenantry, the subjects of her prayer. 

When suddenly a tramp of horse and bugle’s cheery blow, 

And lo! the Landgrave’s hunting train swept through the sunset’s glow. 
He looked with lowering visage on his trembling wife’s pale face, 

As she her mantle o’er the hamper drew with air of grace. 

**Seek ve your starving peasants? Speak! What does your mantle hide?”’ 
The Landgrave questioned sternly, spurring closely to her side. 


She could not speak from terror then, but inwardly she prayed 

As he dismounted from his horse and on the basket laid 

Ilis strong right hand of iron, as he roughly pushed aside 

The Landgravine’s gay mantle and the basket opened wide. 

A wondrous miracle had passed; the Landgrave stood amazed, 
Then humbly bent before his wife who on its contents gazed. 

A mass of blooming roses clustered there in white and red; 

No earthly flowers e’er before such potent incense shed. 

The Landgravine selected then the fairest rose in view, 

And with her trembling white hands decked her husband’s cap anew. 
The Landgrave’s eyes with light of wondrous softness on her shone, 
“Sweet wife, my angel,’’ murmured he; ‘‘the Lord protects His own.’’ 


3 * Ed “& * * * 


Still upon its eastled height stands the Wartburg, old and grand, 
Its hoary turrets watching o’er the green Thuringian land. 
Within its chapel’s stately walls, beside her Landgrave bold. 
Now sleeps the saintly Landgravine, while centuries have rolled 
Their weight of war and woe upon their monuments of stone. 
The chiefest of their legends stands this miracle alone: 

The tourist hears with sympathy the ancient legend told. 

And dries a reminiscent tear above their storied mold. 


© Spring, 1 Love Thee Best 


By Hevey Lucius Woodward 
Uy) y 


O Spring, thou comest—welcome guest 
Of all the vear I love thee best! 

Thy promises do not withhold, 

Bring gifts to me, vea, manifold, 

My pulses quicken.—break the spell 
That holds my soul, my citadel. 


Thy laughter and thy lightsome moed 

From cares of earth my thoughts have wooed; 
Thy whispered words of love intense 

Have won me in their innocence, 

As from thy throat bright beads of dew 

Flash back those forms my fancy drew. 
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The Parade Ground 


By Lelia Weekes-Wilson 


In the centre of the pretty village 
of Barnstead, New Hampshire, there 
is a wide, open square known in that 
locality as the ‘* Parade.’’ 

The well-preserved church on one 
side, and the attractive post-office on 
the other stand sentinel for this old- 
time level stretch of close-cut green, 
where the soldiers of three wars have 
camped and drilled, and then gone 
marching away to battle. 

The deed setting aside this open 
space of land for the use of the town 
is interesting. 

‘This is to certify that I, the sub- 
scriber, promise to give Charles 
Hodgdon, Rufus Evans, Jonathan 
Young and Joseph Bunker, a commit- 
tee chosen by a body of men for the 
purpose of erecting a meeting-house 
in the north part of Barnstead, as 
committee-men for said proprietors, a 
deed of a piece of land for the use of 
the said meeting-house, any time when 
said meeting-house is built, and a 
parade 27 rods by Doctor Jewett’s 


and running back from said road so 
far as 25 rods toward the river. 
Which is to be left as a square for 
said Parade; on which is not to be 
erected any building excepting for the 
use of said church or meeting-house 
any time when said committee shall 
demand it. Which is to be free as 
their property as long as there is a 
meeting-house to stand there. 

‘As witness my hand, Barnstead 
May 1, 1796. 

Ext BUNKER. 

‘* BENJAMIN NUTTER 
‘* BENJAMIN HopGDON 

‘*Recorded 1821 

‘*ENOS GEORGE, 
“‘ Town Clerk.’’ 


Think of the tears shed over this 
hallowed place, tears of heartbreak at 
parting, tears of joy with the glad re- 
turn of tattered and broken ranks. 
Think of the good-byes and the glad 
welcomes! 

If the very stones and the grass 
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could only speak of the scenes enacted 
on this level bosom! The days and 
the uniforms of ‘75 and ’61 and the 
Spanish War are passed. 

May the years to come bring peace. 


‘*Like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest, 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 

But (today we) long for rest.’’ 


May the passing centuries see no 


more the white camps of soldiers 
spread over this honored parade- 
ground. May the drills and the 
clarion calls be only those of playful 
boys and childish laughter. 


(May the nights) ‘‘be filled with 
musie, 
~ And the eares that infest the day 
Fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away.”’ 


Logs 


By Laura Garland Carr 


Rising and dipping in rhymithieal motion, 
On the bright water serenely they ride. 

Bound for the market or bound fer the ocean, 

Of fate impending they ve not the least notion 
Only that now down the river they glide. 


Thin clouds above them, 


as aimless are drifting, 


Shadows stretch lazily all down the way: 
Boughs in the light wind are nodding and lifting, 
Sunbeams, through leaf rifts, are fitfully sifting; 
All the world seems just as idle as they. 


Warm, lapping waters about them are clinging, 
Little waves laughingly run up each side; 

Through sedgy borders now plunging and singing, 

Now, from the boulders, in long curves outswinging, 
Over dark pools where the finny folk hide. 


Ah, if life’s river would float us thus lightly! 
No hint of duty the conscience to jog! 

No doubtful past to be thought of contritely! 

No weary watch to hold daily and nightly! 


What greater happiness? 


None—for a log! 











Dover Landing from 1792 to 1842 


[Read before the Northam Colonist Society ] 


By Lydia A. Stevens 


During the fifty years ending about 
1842, the Landing was the hot coal of 
Dover, N. H., enterprise. A glance 
at the Whitehouse map tells why. 
Nothing was done in local trade else- 
where in town. The river afforded a 
channel to Portsmouth, and so on out 
to sea, and the outer world. Dover 
was shut up to this water-way. 

So the Landing cutpaced other see- 
tions of the town. There came to live 
within its borders the bold and ener- 
getic, as well as the possessors of 
ready money, and, if a forceful man 
lived elsewhere, he spent his busiest 
hours near the water-front 

In a neglected locality, where the 
town lots remained unsold, and where 
still existed some traces of the ancient 
forest, there grew up a thriving busi- 
ness with the north country, and pay- 
ing relations with distant coast towns. 
Portland, Boston, New York, and even 
the West Indies, knew of this tide- 
water trading place. 

The selectmen were empowered to 
sell the town river lots in 1785. 
Many remained unsold for years. To 
prevent illegal use, leases were issued. 
The more desirable lots were those be- 
tween Main Street and the river, and 
in the rear of Nahum French’s dram- 
shop. These had good wharf facil- 
ities. The leases ran for three vears. 
Generally the lots were used for stor- 
ing lumber. The lessees wharfed up 
the lots and took the expense out of 
the rents. I have not been able to 
learn the names of the early oceu- 
pants. However, the following sales 
were made at auction in June, 1841: 
Nat. W. Ela, $351; Moses Place, $385; 
Nahum French, $1,320; J. Savell and 
Tom Stackpole, $780; A. Pierce & Co., 


deed to Bartlett and Brock, $270 
‘Flagg lot’’ to Cocheco Mfg. Co., 
$155; one lot near Young’s slaughter 
house, bidder’s name now unknown, 
$150; J. Richardson, $500: C. W. 
Woodman, $319; I. A. Porter, $301; 
J. Richardson, $360. 

Many years before the date of this 
story—certainly as early as 1770— 
quite an interest had grown up, 
through navigation and in other ways, 
on the Landing. For a time it lan- 
cuished because of the war. But with 


- 
Sf 


the advent of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, interest revived. Straightway, 


dwelling houses, an in, large school- 
house, storing sheds, and 
warehouses were erected, and the hir- 
ing, buying and building of vessels 
was begun anew. 

Of course, the river had been a 
highway of travel from the earliest 
times. Even at a date anterior to 
1770, West India trading vessels of a 
hundred tons burthen came up the 
river to the junction of the Cocheco 
and Berwick rivers, about three miles 
below the Landing. There they were 
reached by boats and rafts. But as 
before stated, the Revolutionary War 
brought a long interruption. In the 
old troubled days, men paddled to and 
from Portsmouth in canoes, and later 
both men and women made the trip 
in row-boats. The market was better 
at the down-river town. After the 
war of 1812, it was a common matter 
for women living on the banks of the 
Cocheeo to go down and back alone, 
both by day and night. They pulled 
cross-handed, and asked odds of no 
one. But what with the building of 


shops, 


the Portsmouth bridge, the passing up 
and down of so many crafts, and the 
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increasing opportunities for procur- 
ing supplies at home, the practice de- 
clined. 

Before the building of a bridge over 
the Paseataqua between the towns of 
Portsmouth and Kittery, in 1822, the 
river was navigable at all seasons of 
the year to Dover Point for all classes 
of vessels. Those drawing seventeen 
feet of water could come up the Co- 
checo four miles above the Point, and 
to within two and one-half miles of 
the Landing, and such as drew eleven 
feet could come at full tide to within 
a mile. During the second war with 
Great Britain, the frigate Congress 
and several large merchant vessels 
were moored in the Paseataqua or its 
branches higher up. 

The Portsmouth bridge was a seri- 
ous obstruction to the navigation of 
the river. Before it was built it 
never was considered difficult to pass 
up and down in gondolas, either by 
day or night. Afterward this class of 
boats had to start from Dover at about 
high water, and being rowed down the 
Cocheco to the Paseataqua River, and 
then being permitted to float withthe 
tide, they would reach the bridge at 
about slack water. Sometimes they 
got through without much delay, but 
not infrequently they were detained 
in waiting for the right time of the 
tide, and thereby lost a favorable 
wind and had to lay by for a day or 
two. It was not considered safe to 
pass the draw by night. It took 
about four and a half hours to row a 
loaded gondola from Dover Landing 
to Portsmouth bridge. The master of 
a large vessel also had trouble with 
the bridge. He used to consider that 
when he had effected a passage, half 
of the voyage was made to Boston, 
about ninety miles the way he went. 

Vessels, in river talk, were called 
coasters, gondolas, and small boats, 
but the term packet was also applied 
to all except gondolas. 

Previous to 1807, Captain Clement 
sailed a schooner from Dover to Bos- 
ton and other ports. In 1815 Clem- 


ent owned and commanded a sloop in 
the same business, and a small pink- 
stern schooner in charge of Captain 
Pierce made similar trips. Pierce af- 
terward ran a large coaster for two 
years. He and Capt. James Went- 
worth built a sea-going schooner of 
about seventy tons. After two sea- 
sons they sold out, and built two 
small schooners, using them for four 
years, when one was lost. Then some 
one built a vessel of sixty tons, and 
called her Cordelier. This craft 
turned out remarkably seaworthy, 
and sailed from Dover to Boston, 
Newburyport, Cape Ann, Thomaston, 
Portland, and to other places, and 
baek to Dover. The schooner Laurel 
was built and owned in Dover. She 
was engaged in the southern trade. 
Another boat, called Marion, was a 
Landing product and owned by 
Dover people. In 1826. a sloop 
ealled The Satellite, was bought out 
of town by Landing people and the 
Great Falls Manufacturing Co. She 
was of sixty tons burthen, and was 
used in a sort of partnership with 
the two schooners built by Pierce 
and Wentworth as above. Then a 
schooner called William Tell was put 
on the course between Dover and Bos- 
ton. It was of about seventy tons, 
and owned principally by the Great 
Falls Manufacturing Co., though the 
Landing had an interest. Shortly af- 
ter, possibly a year, another schooner 
of thirty tons, called the Young Tell, 
was bought by Moses P. Perkins of 
Dover, and employed for several sea- 
sons. The Landing and people from 
South Berwick built a schooner on 
what is now the city farm, ealling it 
Volusia. Dover men controlled a 
sloop called the Flash and put it on 
the river. Another sloop, called 
Sally, of about thirty tons, was very 
profitable to her Landing owners. 
As many as six vessels were built on 
the Landing ina single year. The 
largest was built by Captain Rogers. 
It measured above six hundred tons. 
All these vessels were in the coasting 








trade, and frequently made extended 
voyages. Without exception, they 
were commanded by Dover men. An- 
drew Pierce, Jr., built a brig named 
The Ellen and Clara. 

Then the shrewder factors and 
owners in other interests on the Land- 
ing banded themselves together, and 
the first business combination in 
Dover was formed. With the col- 
lective capital, nearly all the sound 
and fast-sailing sea-boats were bought. 
The syndicate styled itself ‘‘The 
Despatch Line of Packets.’? Among 
the early directors were Moses Paul, 
Andrew Pierce, Nathaniel Young, 
Andrew Pierce, Jr. In a few years, 
the new business power had things 
about its own way, lasting till the 
railroad in turn put it out of commis- 
sion. 

The syndicate constantly operated 
seven vessels, four from fifty to sixty 
tons, and cleared annually something 
over $20,000 from freights. To this 
was added the profit of its own ven- 
tures and the income from its small 
boats. 

The general government made ap- 
propriations for improving the navi- 
gation of the Cocheco River in 1835 
and 1837, five thousand dollars each 
year. The money was all laid out be- 
low the Landing by John T. Gibbs. 
Maj. Thomas Lee of South Berwick 
expended nearly as much in deepen- 
ing the Berwick branch about 1832. 

It is possible to mention a num- 
ber of men who commanded the 
schooners of the Despatch line. 
William Tell, Daniel Trefethen, mas- 
ter; William Penn, Archelaus Tre- 
fethen, master; The Pierce, John 
Card, master; The December, Clark 
Paul, master; Lafayette, James Ster- 
ling, master; Cocheco, Daniel Card, 
master. Charles Young, Paul Burley 
and Henry Card were occasionally 
employed. 

There were certain schooners 
owned only in part by the stockhold- 
ers of the Despatch line. Schooner 
Charles Henry, John Smith, 2d, mas- 
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ter, owned by A. Pieree 3d and Co.; 
schooner Dover Packet, Tristram 
Griffin, master, owned by A. Pierce 3d 
and Co.; schooner Robert Rantoul, Jr. 
T. N. Porter master, owned by Jo- 
seph Morrill Nathaniel Demeritt, 
William F. Estes, Josiah Hall and 
William S. MeCollister. The Wash- 
ington, J. B. Guppey master, owned 
by A. Pierce. Jr., A. Pieree 3d, and 
Co., James Wentworth and J. B. 
Guppey. 

The gondolas were useful and ear- 
ried a class of freight unsuited to 
other crafts. The Despatch Line did 
not meddle much with the gondola 
traffic. Among the Dover men reck- 
oned expert in the management of 
such craft were: Moses Young, John 
Sayles, Joseph Dame, Benjamin A. 
Ford, Stephen Twombly and Enoch 
Dunn. In 1815, and after, there 
were as many as ten gondolas owned 
constantly in Dover, whose business 
it was to ply on the river. There 
were two elasses of gondolas; the 
larger could carry from thirty-two to 
thirty-six tons or eighteen cords of 
dry, hard wood. They could come 
from Portsmouth up to the Landing 
or South Berwick, with a fair breeze 
at half tide. 

The gondolas and schooners moved 
annually about seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods for the Cocheco Mfg. Co. One- 
half of the cotton used same to Ports- 
mouth Harbor, and the gondolas took 
it up the river. All the coal was 
freighted in the same way. The 
other half of the cotton, and other 
bulky material, came in coasters right 
up to the wharves. The finished 
goods of the company were shipped in 
coasters to Boston. 

In 1842 the value of all goods 
transported up and down the river, to 
and from Dover to Portsmouth and 
by Portsmouth, was estimated by An- 
drew Pierce, Jr., at two millions, four 
hundred thousand dollars annually. 
As showing in part the business ac- 
tivity on the Landing at this date, it 
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may be stated that the Despatch Line 
of coasters was in the habit of bring- 
ing goods from Boston to Dover by 
the river for the section of country 
beginning at Durham, thence to 
Northwood, to Pittsfield, Gilmanton, 
Gilford, Meredith, New Hampton, 
Plymouth, Campton, Sandwich, Tam- 
worth, Ossipee, Effingham, Newfield, 
Acton, Shapleigh North Berwick, and 
South Berwick, Me., ineluding said 
towns and all the country by said 
towns included. But this was not 
enough. The directors had many 
plans for establishing boat naviga- 
tion on Winnipesaukee Lake. That 
secured, they would import eoods for 
that section of the country for a dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty miles 
around Plymouth, and even reach up 
into Vermont. 

When it is understood that this 
Dover Despatch Line of coasters 
controlled only part of the crafts en- 
evaged in this trade, and did little of 
the gondola work, some idea of the 
volume of the Landing activity can 
be formed. Certainly this little see- 
tion of Dover asserted itself. It 
came very near being Dover. 
Schooner captains and gondola skip- 
pers improved their conditions, many 
establishing homes, and a few laid by 
money. At least two factors became 
rich and betook themselves to Boston. 

Boats especially made to carry 
small loads and a few passengers to 
and from Portsmouth were in use 
from an early date. In process of 
time, the river packet that some of 
us remember was evolved. The 
earliest were of about 10 tons meas- 
urement. But by 1834. keel boats of 
larger tonnage were employed. The 
larger ones were about 30 feet long 
and 10 feet beam, drawing 3 feet of 
water when light, and 514 when 
loaded. This packet was rigged with 
a large lateen sail, bent to a long 
spruce vard which was slung to a 
short oak stump by a chain. <A rope 
and _ block-tackle, attached to the 
lower end of the long yard and the 


stern of the boat, served to hold the 
triangular sail at proper angle when 
the boat was in motion, and to lower 
and hoist the same when passing un- 
der and beyond a bridge. 

The boats carrying freight and pas- 
sengers plied between Dover and 
Portsmouth, Durham and Newmar- 
ket. The earliest boat I can name 
was called The For, owned and oper- 
ated by Capt. Stephen Twombly in 
1834. A few years later John Sa- 
ville and his brother, George, moved 
from Seituate, Mass., and built the 
Greyhound on the wharf near Ly- 
man’s Yard. This packet was beau- 
tifully modelled and very fast. The 
Pierces owned this boat. It was 
sailed by Capt. Samuel Twombly, son 
of Stephen. The Greyhound took 
the place of The For, which was sold 
to Henry’ Coleman of Dover Neek. 
Captain Coleman rigged her with two 
masts, and took a pleasure party to 
Boston, Gloucester and Marblehead, 
then worked her on the river and 
eventually sold her to outside people. 
Then came the Zimri 8. Wallingford, 
built by Toby and Littlefield on 
Noble’s Island, Portsmouth. This 
was the largest keel packet that ever 
ran between Portsmouth and_ the 
up-river towns. James Rand was 
owner and skipper. He was very 
popular and was liberally patronized. 
Meanwhile, the Drew brothers, Wil- 
liam and George, had a packet built 
at Essex, Mass., and named her The 
Factory Girl. At first they sailed 
from Newmarket, eventually settling 
down to trips from the Landing. 
George Dunn bought the old packet 
Mentor, which formerly ran between 
Durham and Portsmouth, made re- 
pairs and changed the name to Eagle. 

That business was good is evi- 
denced by the fact that the entire 
fleet of gondolas had all the coal they 
eould carry, and the river packets on 
pleasant days were loaded with light 
freight and passengers. In the sum- 
mer months there was one, and a con- 
siderable part of the season two daily 














packets between Dover and Ports- 
mouth. On a promising day, with 
favoring wind, these graceful boats 
made a pretty picture in going out. 
Following each other closely, rigged 
alike and leaning at exactly the same 
angle to the breeze, they swept 
swiftly behind the first eurve of the 
winding shore, and so out of sight. 
On their return, each one shed its 
great triangular sail, as a tree casts 
its leaves, and came to moorage by 
the wharf. There has come down 
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group of dingy buildings that steal 
each other’s light and air may be seen 
what is left of his dignified dwelling 
house. It is the fourth building on 
Main Street north of School Street, 
and a little northwest of the late Dan- 
iel H. Wendell’s brick residence. It 
squats at an angle to the road. A 
good many years ago, the rear be- 
came uninhabitable and was shorn 
away. Its age is shown by the style 
and contrast with close-upon neigh- 
bors. It is probably one hundred 
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The Old Colonel Evans House 


through the years, a story concern- 
ing the Landing packet to the effect 
that this American modification of 
the Mediterranean felucca never was 
popular on our coast, except on the 
Pascataqua and branches and one of 
the rivers of North Carolina. But 
the new prosperity in this little terri- 
tory was not confined to shippers, 
skippers, sailors and river men. Col. 
Stephen Evans, who saw much active 
service at the capture of Louisbourg 
and in the Revolution, lived in this 
quarter and shared in the trading and 
ship-building bustle. Standing in a 





and eighty-four years old. His store, 
long ago pulled down, was on the 
south corner of Main and School 
Streets. Colonel Evans was the aris- 
tocrat of the Landing. Nathaniel 
Ela opened a tavern on Main Street, 
and Hosea Sawyer, brother of 
Thomas E., recognized the trend of 
things, and in 1825 completed the 
brick building now known as_ the 
Platts Block. When General Lafay- 
ette rode by, the workmen dropped 
their tools and cheered. 

Joseph Smith did not build or sail 
vessels. He became an enterprising 
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trader, and operated stores in Farm- 
ington, Wolfeboro and Alton Bay. 
To these country centers his great ox- 
teams hauled leather, cloth, ship- 
bread, salt, fish, tobacco and rum, and 
brought back hoops, staves, bark, hay 
and other products. He accumu- 
lated money and in 1825 built the 
brick house on the Turnpike, owned 
by the late Benjamin Collins. Billy 
Palmer laid the brick, and he and 
all the workmen were paid by the 
day. <A good story is extant about 
Billy. He was an expert workman 
and a good citizen, but was always 
ready to talk about publie affairs. 
In the days we are concerned with, it 
was the practice to have a secream- 
ing oration on Independence Day. 
Robert Rantoul, a Massachusetts law- 
yer and politician of note, delivered 
the address. Everybody seemed sat- 
isfied, and no jarring note was heard 
till John P. Hale asked Billy how 
he liked it. ‘‘ Well, Squire,’’ said 
Billy, ‘‘I suppose it cost a good deal 
of money.’’ ‘‘Oh, only seventy-five 
dollars,’’ replied Hale. Whereupon 
Billy pushed out his lean chest and 
declared he would have done it for 
five. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the rising advo- 
cate, ‘‘but would it have been so 
good?’’? ‘*Ah, Squire, I warrant 
there wouldn’t have been seventy dol- 
lars’ difference.’’ All told, Smith 
spent five thousand dollars on his 
house. To do this, he hired twelve 
hundred dollars. Only the interest 
was paid until his creditors took pos- 
session. This proceedure has _ been 
many times repeated in Dover. 
Smith’s plank safe is still in exist- 
ence. He added baking to his reg- 
ular business. Mr. Collins tore out 
two large ovens upon taking posses- 
sion in 1868. In the end, Smith be- 
eame involved through transactions 
with richer men, and for the rest of 
his days lived on his ‘‘ wife’s thirds.”’ 

John Burns, father of Postmaster 
Patrick Burns, came from Ireland in 
1816 and worked in the mills at 
Meredith, Upper Factory and Dover 


proper. Then he shrewdly turned to 
the Landing. He neither risked life 
on river or sea, but traded his way 
into comparative opulence. About 
1825 he, too, built a dwelling house. 
It was the third brick house in Dover 
and still stands on Chapel Street. 
He married Polly Stark, niece of 
General Stark. 

Near this time, the upper part of 
the brick block on the easterly side of 
Main Street—opposite the Ela Tav- 
ern—was built. There were two 
stores, one oceupied by Andrews 
Brothers for dry goods and the other 
by John Burns, owner, for West 
India goods. Later, another block 
was added, and in it Andrew Pierce 
3d conducted a great country trade 
and extensive shipping business. 

The old tannery adjusted itself to 
the new conditions. The proprietors 
were Messrs. Young & Young, broth- 
ers. When Nat was a representative 
in 1833, he receipted for his salary as 
Nat and Jerry Young. Jerry was 
esteemed soft, but his son became a 
collegian and sat in Congress. 

Blacksmiths, ship-carpenters and 
riggers abounded. William Tale 
set up a hardware shop. One Free- 
man came from Cape Cod and opened 
an oyster saloon. Enoch H. Nutter 
started a jewelry store. One Cald- 
well established a distillery. Briek- 
making was earried on. The Dover 
Sun, the third Dover newspaper, 
made its maiden bow from the Land- 
ing in 1795. In 1806, a new school 
house was built, and in the year fol- 
lowing Edward Sise sat in the teach- 
er’s chair. The building is now 
called the Sherman school house. 
The Dover Landing aqueduct was es- 
tablished m 1824. 

Everybody on the Landing was at 
work. Ponderous two-wheel drays 
trundled about. Anvils rang from 
light till dark. There were many vis- 
itors from the North Country. The 
new brick school house. largest in 
town, was full of pupils. The fire 
companies held their annual meetings 
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at Ela’s. At one time there were five 
practising lawyers on Main Street. 
Long credits and ample banking facil- 


ities followed. Slowly, but surely, 
incipient interest was nursed into 
productiveness. At all times there 


was an air of boldness and inspira- 
tion about Main Street and the 
wharves. 

Whether one or the other political 
party succeeded, the Landing was 
Democratic. Some impatience was 
manifested during the second war 
with Great Britain, but the peace 
party gained few recruits among the 
hardy river-men. On election days 
the Landing voters marched to the 
polls in long, irregular lines—big, 
frolicsome, unabashed. 

A few ef the old inhabitants lived 
on. I remember Enoch S. Sherman, 
the great master of my husband’s 
school days. He came to Dover as 
the ungraded teaching system was 
tottering to its close. Michrel Reed 
walked in the middle of the road 
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when I was a little girl. Hulky 
Nahum French, he of the malevolent 
eye and flaming beard, still swung 
along the sidewalk, taller than an- 
cient Saul. Amasa Roberts, hunch- 
back, scholar and seold, was town 
clerk in Nutter’s block and a fre- 
quent visitor in my school rooms. 
Pat Burns, the handsomest postmas- 
ter that ever turned over a love-let- 
ter in Dover was a familiar person- 
age. Andrew Pierce 3d lived near in 
a stately house. 

But this little bit of Dover was tied 
up to the boats on the river. Its 
dream was short. Its prosperity was 
in the way of the town’s advance- 
ment. From the beginning it was 
doomed. It gave way to the rail- 
roads, and nothing of its former in- 
fluence survives. No power can re- 
store its past. Even the names of the 
people I have mentioned have long 
ceased to be svllabled by living men. 
They exist only in musty ledgers and 
saffron-colored business letters. 


Trailing Arbutus 


By Emily E. Cole 


I know a glade where wild-flowers grow 
Near drifts of chill, belated snow, 

Where hemlocks cast a somber shade, 

And joyous Daylight goes afraid. 


Where first the phcebe pipes his note, 
And blue-bird swells his tuneful throat, 


When ice-fringed brooks so softly go 


5S 


To tinkling musie, sweet and low. 


When strong the sap leaps in the trees, 
And briny odors freight the breeze ; 
Before the maple’s buds are red, 
They shyly hasten from their bed. 


Touched by the Spring’s awak’ning kiss 
Each filowret blushes in its bliss, 

And all its wealth of perfume rare 
Pours in libation on the air. 


Cnicaco, Inu., April, 1907. 
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Robert Calef, “Merchant, of Boston, 
in New England” 


By William S. Harris 


The Calef and Calfe families in 
this country are nearly all descended 
from Robert Calef, the famous *‘ Mer- 
chant of Boston in New England,’’ 
who was a hero in the memorable con- 
troversy over the strange and horrible 
**Salem witchcraft delusion’’ of two 
hundred years ago. 

Branches of the Calef family have 
been prominent in Portsmouth, Ex- 
eter, Kingston, Hampstead, Chester, 
Sanbornton, Salisbury, and other 
towns in New Hampshire, and mul- 
titudes of descendants of Calefs in 
that and other names are scattered 
over New Hampshire and the other 
states of our Union. 

It is believed that Robert Calef was 
of English origin, and that he came to 
Boston from England before 1688, ac- 
companied by his wife, Mary, and six 
children. He was born about 1648. 
He became a elothier, or woolen 
merchant, in Boston, where he resided 
until the antipathy aroused by his ad- 
vanced and bold stand on the witch- 
eraft question drove him to seek a 
residence in Roxbury about 1708. 
Here he lived on the corner of Wash- 
ington and Eustis streets, and he was 
buried in the old Roxbury burying 
ground on the opposite corner of the 
same streets. The inscription on his 
gravestone is still distinet, and reads 
as follows: 

Here Lyef Buried 

The Body of M* 

ROBERT CALEF 

Aged Seventy one 

Years. Died April 

The Thirteenth 
1719. 

He lies in good company, the two 
governors Dudley, Chief Justice Paul 


Dudley, John Eliot, apostle to the In- 
dians, and others searcely less dis- 
tinguished, being buried in the same 
yard. 

Of Robert Calef’s life but little is 
known aside from his connection with 
the witeheraft delusion, but his lit- 
tle book, entitled **More Wonders of 
the Invisible World,’’ bears unmis- 
takable testimony to his progressive 
spirit, sincerity of purpose, courage, 
and level-headedness, as well as his 
more than ordinary literary ability. 

In the year 1692 there raged that 
strange and terrible craze ealled the 
witcheraft delusion, having its seat 
chietly at Salem, Mass. The best and 
most intelligent of the citizens seemed 
to lose their wits with the ignorant 
and superstitious, until twenty per- 
sons were put to death as_ witches, 
often on the most absurd and whim- 
sical testimony, and about 150 others 
had been accused and imprisoned be- 
fore the public mind awoke from the 
horrible nightmare. 

The Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather, the 
influential pastor of the North 
Chureh in Boston, wrote a book re- 
counting with full credulity some of 
these witchcraft cases, entitled ‘‘The 
Wonders of the Invisible World.”’ 
Robert Calef was not only sufficiently 
advanced beyond his times to disbe- 
lieve in these ‘‘heathenish notions,”’ 
as he ealls them, but bold enough to 
write in opposition to the influential 
Mather and other leading men of the 
times. His book was entitled ‘‘ More 
Wonders of the Invisible World, or 
The Wonders of the Invisible World 
Displayed. In Five Parts.  Col- 
lected by Robert Calef, Merchant of 


+ 


Boston, in New England.’’ It was 
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originally printed in London, Eng- 
land, by N. Hillar, in 1700, as a small 
quarto of 168 pages. Copies of this 
first edition are now rare and valu- 
able. It was reprinted in Salem, 
Mass., in 1796, and again in 1823, and 
in Boston in 1828. There have also 
been later editions. 


Robert Calef 


prepared several able papers in dif- 
ferent forms, in which he discussed 
the subject with great ability, and 
treated Cotton Mather and all others 
whom he regarded as intsrumental in 
precipitating the community into the 
fatal tragedy, with the greatest se- 
verity of language and force of logic, 














Robert Calef’s Gravestone, Old Roxbury Burying Ground 


Charles W. Upham, in his ‘‘Salem 
Witcheraft,’’ thus speaks of Calef 
and his work: 

‘His strong faculties and moral 
courage enabled him to become the 
most efficient opponent, in his day, of 
the systemof false reasoning upon 
which the prosecutions rested. He 





holding up the whole procedure to 
merited condemnation. They were 
first printed at London in 1700, in a 
small quarto volume, under the title 
of ‘More Wonders of the Invisible 
World.’ This publication burst like 
a bomb-shell upon all who had been 
concerned in promoting the witch- 
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craft Cotton Mather 
was exasperated to the highest pitch. 
He says in his diary: ‘He sent this 
vile volume to London to be pub- 
lished, and the book is printed; and 
the impression is, this day week, 
arrived here. The books that I have 
sent over into England, with a de- 
sign to glorify the Lord Jesus Christ, 
are not published, but strangely de- 
layed; and the books that are sent 
over to vilify me, and render me in- 
capable to glorify the Lord Jesus 
Christ,—these are published.’ Ca- 
lef’s writings gave a_ shock to 
Mather’s influence, from which it 
never recovered.’’ 

Francis S. Drake says in his ‘‘ Die- 
tionary of American Biography”’ 

**Such was the prevalence of the 
belief which he so powerfully at- 
tacked that. unable to publish his de- 
fense in Boston, it was printed in 
London in 1700. . . - 2 
plain facts and common sense argu- 
ments contributed, notwithstanding 
the learned and powerful were its 


prosecutions. 


opponents, most essentially to a 
change of publie opinion. Dr. In- 
crease Mather (father of Cotton), 


president of Harvard College, or- 
dered the wicked book to be burnt in 
the college yard. The members of 
the Old North Church published in 
1701 a defense of their pastors, the 
Mathers, entitled ‘Remarks upon a 
Seandalous Book Against the Gov- 
ernment and Ministry of New Eng- 
land.’ with the motto ‘Truth will 
come off Conqueror.” The complete 
triumph of Calef turned the satire 
upon them; judges and jurors con- 
fessed their errors. and the people 
were astonished and ashamed of their 
follies. Justice was, however, with- 
held from him in his day, and traces 
of his unpopularity are discoverable 
in several proceedings of the town.’’ 

No bookseller in Boston had the 
courage to offer Calef’s book for sale, 
or dared to give it shop-room. (S. 
G. Drake’s ‘‘Witcheraft Delusion in 
New England.’’) Indeed, Calef was 
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at one time caused to be arrested by 
the Mathers for scandalous libel, but 
was not brought to trial. 

The author above quoted, Francis 
S. Drake, says in another publication 
( Winsor’s ‘‘ Memorial History of Bos- 
ton’’): 

‘* Another name that deserves to be 
held in grateful remembrance by pos- 
terity is that of Robert Calef, a na- 
tive of England; by occupation a 
clothier and husbandman, and who at 
the time of his death, April 13, 1719, 
at the age of seventy-one, was one of 
the selectmen of Roxbury. At a 
time when all were carried away by 
the witchcraft delusion, and when the 
excited multitude verily believed that 
Satan had been let loose among 
them, this clear-headed, courageous 
citizen almost single-handed opposed 
the popular madness and let in the 
pure rays of truth and common sense 
upon the dark shadows of supersti- 
tion around him.’’ 

Savage in his ‘‘Genealogical Die- 
tionary’’ says that Calef’s book 
‘‘served to prevent a renewal of the 
horrid tragedies that the patrons of 


delusion, unsatisfied with their sad 
experience, would surely have at- 
tempted. When President Mather 


ordered the modest work to be burned 
in the college yard, he failed in true 
policy almost as deeply as if he had 
prevailed to obtain similar treatment 
of the body of the author, as of his 
volume, and his own power in the 
institution that had long suffered as 
by nightmare ceased in a few weeks.’’ 

Rev. Samuel Mather. a son of Cot- 
ton. wrote in 1728, referring to Ca- 
lef: ‘‘There was a certain disbe- 
liever of witcheraft, who wrote 
against my father’s book, ‘The Won- 
ders of the Invisible World,’ but the 
man is dead: his book died long be- 
fore him.’’ If the book died, it had 
a resurrection, and is now to be 
found in at least two editions re- 
printed together with the companion 
volume of Mather. 

The quotations already given are 
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amply sufficient to show that Robert 
Calef was a hero from whom all his 
posterity may well be proud to claim 
descent. But let us turn for a mo- 
ment to the realm of poetry. The 
poet Whittier, so well versed in the 
histcry and traditions of New Eng- 
land, and so quick to appreciate any 
reformer or hero whose ideas were in 
advance of his age, or who suffered 
persecution in any form for con- 
science’s sake, has devoted a fine poem 
to the memory of Robert Calef. The 
opening stanzas of ‘*‘Calef in Boston, 
1692”’ are as follows: 


In the solemn days of old, 
Two men met in Boston town, 
One a tradesman frank and bold, 
One a preacher of renown. 


Cried the last, in bitter tone. 
‘*Poisoner of the wells of truth! 

Satan’s hireling, thou hast sown 
With his tares the heart of youth!’’ 


Spake the simple tradesman then, 
‘God be judge twixt thou and I; 

All thou knowest of truth hath been 
Unto men like thee a lie. 


‘**Falsehoods which we spurn today 
Were the truths of long ago; 

Let the dead boughs fall away, 
Fresher shall the living grow.’’ 


The poem further declares: 


In the ancient burying ground. 
Side by side the twain now lie, 

One with humble grassy mound, 
One with marbles pale and high. 


This statement is not to be taken 
too literally, for the Mathers are bur- 
ied in Copp’s Hill burying-ground, 
and Robert Calef in Roxbury. The 
poem finally closes thus: 


But the Lord hath blessed the seed 
Which the tradesman seattered 
then, 
And the preacher’s spectral creed 
Chills no more the blood of men. 





Calef 


Let us trust, to one is known 
Perfect love which easts out fear, 
While the other’s joys atone 
For the wrong he suffered here. 


Whittier elsewhere (in ‘‘The 
Double-Headed Snake of Newbury ’’ 
characterizes Mather as follows: 


Cotton Mather came galloping down 

All the way to Newbury town, 

With his eyes agog and his ears set 
wide, 

And his marveleus inkhorn at his 
side; 

Stirring the while in the shallow pool 

Of his brains for the lore he learned 
at school, 


To garnish the story, with here a 
streak 
Of Latin. and there another of 


Greek ; 

And the tales he heard and the notes 
he took, 

Sehold! are they not in his Wonder- 
Book ? 


A few quotations from Calef’s 
book will now be in order, giving, in 
his own language, some of his ideas 
on the subject that at the time was 
of so vital interest to all. In the 
preface, or ‘‘ Epistle to the Reader,’’ 
which is dated August 11, 1697, he 
says, respecting his purpose in writ- 
ing the book: ‘*Truly I take this to 
be just as the devil would have it, 
so much to fear disobliging men, as 
not to endeavor to detect his wiles, 
that so he may the sooner, and with 
the greater advantages, set the same 
on foot again (either here or else- 
where) so dragging us through the 
pond twice by the same cat (cord or 
rope). And, if reports do not herein 
deceive us, much the same has been 
acting this present year in Scotland. 
And what kingdom or country is it 
that has not had their bloody fits 
and turns at it? And if this is such 


a eatching disease, and so universal, 
I presume I need make no apology 
for my endeavors to prevent, as far 
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as in my power, any more such 
bloody victims or sacrifices; though 
indeed I had rather any other would 
have undertaken so offensive, though 
necessary, a task; yet, all things 
weighed, I had rather thus expose 
myself to censure than that it should 
be wholly omitted.”’ 

The prevalent belief he character- 
ized as ‘‘that hobgoblin monster, 
witchcraft, whereby this country was 
nightmared and harassed, at such a 
rate as is not easily imagined.”’ 

As to the ‘‘doctrinals’’ of his own 
belief concerning the subject of 
witcheraft, he sums up some of them 
in brief in a letter to Cotton Mather 
in 1693, referring to a previous let- 
ter: ‘‘In which I again prayed that 
if I erred I might be shown it by 
scripture, viz. in believing that the 
devil’s bounds are set, which he ean- 
not pass—that the devils are so full 
of malice that it can’t be added to 
by mankind—that where he hath 
power, he neither can nor will omit 
executing it—that it is only the Al- 
mighty that sets bounds to his rage, 
and who only can commission him to 
hurt or destroy any; and conse- 
quently to detest, as erroneous and 
dangerous, the belief that a witch can 
commission devils to afflict mortals— 
that he can at his or the witch’s pleas- 
ure assume any shape—that the hang- 
ing or drowning of witches ean lessen 
his power of afflicting, and restore 
those that were at a distance tor- 
mented by him.”’ 

Although the author of ‘More 
Wonders’” was so conspicuous a 
character at the time, yet a strange 
error regarding his identity has pre- 
vailed for many years and until re- 
eently. This error was in supposing 
that the author of the book was Rob- 
ert Calef, Jr.. the son of the first 
Robert. Savage made the statement 
(1860), and later writers followed 
him, even Justin Winsor in his ‘‘ Me- 
morial History of Boston,’’ inclining 
to accept this view. But investiga- 
ions within a few years have shown 
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conclusively that the father was the 
author. Indeed, it is remarkable that 
a controversy of this character and 
writings which were so evidently the 
product of a mature mind, should 
ever have been eredited to one who 
could have been but a mere youth. 
Samuel G. Drake in ‘‘The Witcheraft 
Delusion in New England’’ ealls 
Robert, junior, the author, and at the 
same time says that he died about the 
end of the year 1722, aged about 
forty-five. This would make him but 
a lad of sixteen in 1693, when the first 
writings composing the ‘‘ More Won- 
ders’’ were dated, and but twenty 
when the whole book was ready for 
the printer—a preposterous suppo- 
sition. 

Moreover, the name on the title 
page is not Robert Calef, Jr. as it 
should have been if it were the work 
of the son, as the father was yet liv- 
ing. It is worth mentioning as col- 
lateral testimony that in the sermon 
preached by Rev. John Kelly at the 
funeral of Justice John Calfe of 
Hampstead, N. H., in 1808, it is 
stated that it was an ancestor of his 
who wrote the book, which would not 
be the case if Robert, junior, were the 
author. A family tradition put in 
print so long ago should have great 
weight. 

But there is absolutely indisputable 
evidence on this point. In the Lenox 
Library in New York City there is a 
copy of the ‘‘More Wonders”’ con- 
taining the following written inserip- 
tion: ‘‘Presented to the Earl of 
Bellamont, from the author, Robert 
Calef.’’ The signature of the author 
in this inseription has been compared 
with the known autograph of Robert, 
senior, and found to be identical with 
it, while it is totally unlike that of 
Robert, junior. 

As the identity of this famous hero 
and author of ‘‘More Wonders of the 
Invisible World’’ is of some import- 
ance to his posterity, reference may 
be made to the following among the 
authorities which give the matter cor- 








rectly: Francis 8S. Drake’s ‘‘ History 
of Roxbury,’’ 1878., p. 149; ‘‘New 
England Historie and Genealogical 
Register,’’ vol. XXX. p. 461; Alli- 
bone’s ‘‘Dictionary of Authors’’; 
Thomas’ ‘‘ Dictionary of Biography.’’ 

In regard to the spelling of the 
name, it appears that Robert, senior, 
always spelled it Calef, but that his 
descendants for the next three or four 
generations commonly followed the 
spelling Calfe, which doubtless repre- 
sented the popular pronunciation ; all 
seem now to have returned to the 
original orthography. On the early 
records the name frequently appears 
as ‘‘Calf,’’ and on one Ipswich doeu- 
ment of 1699 appears the name of 
‘*Mr. Joseph Califfe.”’ 

Robert Calef, Sr., died April 13, 
1719, aged seventy-one. His widow, 
Mary, survived him only till Novem- 
ber 12 following. His will was 
proved June 3, 1720, and his grand- 
son, Joseph Calef, of Ipswich, was the 
executor, and in 1726 divided the 
estate. 

Robert and Mary Calef had four 
sons and two daughters, who came 
with them to this country and lived 
to adult age. Boston records show 
that two more sons were born to them 
there, but died before reaching ma- 
turity. 

CHILDREN. 

I. JosepH, the oldest son, was a 
elothier and physician and settled in 
Ipswich Mass. He was born about 
1671 and died December 28, 1707, 
aged thirty-six. He married, May 2, 
1693, Mary Aver. Of their six chil- 
dren, Ebenezer was a judge in Nan- 
tucket; Peter was a physician in 
Charlestown, Mass; Joseph, the exe- 
eutor of his grandfather’s will, was a 
tanner in Boston, his tan-yards being 
on the site of the present post-office ; 
and Robert. a clothier in Ipswich, who 
married Margaret Staniford, was the 
father of Dr. John Calef, the famous 
Tory in the Revolution, who became 
surgeon-general and chaplain in the 
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British army, and died in St. An- 
drews, N. B., in 1812. 

II. Ropert, Junior, was a cloth- 
ier and lived in Boston. He was 
born about 1677, and died at Chat- 
ham, Mass., December 4, 1722. He 
married, December 23, 1699, Marg- 
aret Barton of Boston, and had eight 
children. James, his only son living 
when his will was made in 1720, was 
to receive £100 more than the daugh- 
ters when he became of age, and also 
£200 ‘‘for defraying the charges of 
bringing him up to the Collig, if he 
inclines to Larning.”’ 

Ill. Joun of Chester, N. H., will 
be treated more fully below. 

IV. JEREMIAH was a clothier and 
settled in Portsmouth, N. H., and in 
1722 removed to Exeter, where he 
died in the spring of 1763. He mar- 
ried, December 2, 1708, Lucey Chad- 
bourne of Kittery, Me. They had four 
children: (1) Jeremiah, Jr., of Ex- 
eter; (2) Daniel, buried in the Gran- 
ary burying ground, Boston, the an- 
eestor of William Wallace Lunt of 
Hingham, Mass., the Calef family his- 
torian: (3) Luey, who married Will- 
iam French, Jr., of Stratham; (4) 
James, who married Ruth, daughter 
of Oliver Smith of Exeter, and was 
the ancestor of the Calef family of 
Sanbornton, in which town he died in 
1801. Among his descendants was 
the late Judge Arthur Benjamin 
Calef of Middletown, Conn., state 
treasurer of Connecticut in 1855-756, 
a distinguished son of Sanbornton. 

V. Marta, married, September 28, 
1700, Solomon Hewes, lived in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and Wrentham, Mass., 
dying in the latter place at a great 
age, March 4, 1759. She was the 
erandmother of George R. T. Hewes, 
one of the party who threw the tea 
overboard in Boston harbor, Decem- 
ber 16, 1773. 

VI. Mary, married, October 9 


1712, Dr. Samuel Stevens of Roxbury, 
Mass. Their daughter, Mary, mar- 
ried, May 29, 1740, Joseph Warren, 
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and became the mother of Gen. Jo- 
seph Warren, who was killed at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 

VII. Epwarp, born in Boston, Jan- 
uary 30, 1689. 

VIII. Danie, born in Boston, De- 
cember 27, 1691; died young. 

JOHN, mentioned above, was the an- 
cestor of the Calef or Calfe families 
of Chester, Kingston, Hampstead and 
Salisbury, N. H. He was a clothier, 
settled in Newbury, Mass., and about 
1734 removed to Chester (the part 
now Auburn), of which town he was 
one of the original grantees, and 
where he died in the spring of 1748. 
He married, June 10, 1702, Deborah, 
daughter of William and Deborah 
King of Boston. They had nine 
children, the births of the first seven 
being on Newbury records. (1) 
John of Newbury, a school-teacher, 
ealled ‘‘Master John.’’ His son, 
Justice John, settled in Hampstead, 
and was a very prominent citizen, be- 
ing an officer in the Revolution, see- 
retary of the convention for forming 
the state constitution and of the con- 
vention for ratifying the Federal con- 
stitution, clerk of the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives twenty-five 
years, justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for Rockingham County 
for an equal time and deacon of the 
church thirty-five years. The late 
Judge William Wallace Poor of 
Derry was among his descendants. 
(2) Deborah died young (3) Dea- 
con William removed from Newbury 
to Kingston 1740. Two of his 
sons, William, Jr., and Joseph, were 
early settlers of Salisbury, N. H., and 
were the progenitors of the numerous 
Calef family of that town, while the 
oldest, Colonel John, remained in 
Kingston, and was an officer in the 
Revolution and a deacon in the 
chureh. The latter’s oldest son, Jo- 
seph, married Miriam, daughter of 
Gov. Josiah Bartlett. signer of the 
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Declaration of Independence, and 
among their descendants was the late 
Dr. Josiah Calef Eastman of Hamp- 
stead. Colonel John’s daughter, 
Mary, married Rev. Zaeccheus Colby 
of Pembroke and Auburn, and an- 
other daughter, Hannah, married 
Rey. Elisha Thayer, D. D., of Kings- 
ton. 

(4.) Mary married Nathaniel Eth- 
ridge. 

(5.) James settled in Auburn and 
removed to Haverhill, Mass. He and 
his son, Samuel, were taken prisoners 
by the French and Indians at Fort 
William and Henry, August 9, 1757. 

(6.) King settled in Auburn and 
removed to Massachusetts. 

(7.) Joseph settled in Auburn. 
One of his sons was Rev. Jonathan 
Calef of Bloomfield and Lyman, Me., 
who married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Rev. Moses Hemmenway, D. D., of 
Wells, Me. Other descendants of 
Joseph have lived in Manchester, Au- 
burn, and Hampstead, and among the 
number is Miss Harriette Eliza Noyes, 
the historian of Hampstead. 

(8.) Daniel had a son, Moses; lit- 
tle is known of them. 

(9.) Robert settled with his father 
in Auburn, where they had a saw- 
mill and fulling-mill. They had 
cloth brought 200 miles to be dressed, 
there being no fulling mill between 
there and Canada. _Robert’s daugh- 
ter, Sarah, married Hon. Joseph 
Blanchard, a prominent citizen of Au- 
burn, a state senator six terms and 
member of the governor’s council two 
years, delegate to the convention 
which ratified the Federal constitu- 
tion, and to that which formulated 
the state constitution, a Presbyterian 
ruling elder thirty-nine years. Their 
descendants are widely scattered, east 
and west. 

Nore.—The writer acknowledges his indebted- 
ness, for many of the facts stated in this article, 


to William W. Lunt of Hingham, Mass., and Miss 
Helen W. Poor of Derry. 
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By Edward J. Gallagher 


All researches made with the intent 
of gaining more knowledge of the pre- 
historic America—its topography, 
people and animals—never lack in in- 
terest to students, but the handicap 
under which such valuable work is 
accomplished ever remains a strongly- 
fortified barrier, and the attempts to 
assail and surmount it often cause our 
student ardor to wane. 

Unlike our cousins in Europe, we 
have no ruins of kingdoms and eastles 
and eathedrals and monasteries, nor 
ancient manuseripts —_ laboriously 
serawled by painstaking historians, to 
assist us in the search. But simply 
because there are no ruins, no one ean 
prove his claim that large and thriv- 
ing communities did not exist in our 
country and were subsequently wiped 
away, before the discovery, even 
though it is regarded as highly im- 
probable on nearly all sides. And as 
for the manuscripts, the fathers of 
the new nation were far too busy 
clearing the land and tilling the soil 
of America and battling with various 
of its two-legged and four-legged in- 
habitants for the right of eminent 
domain to find time to ‘‘take their 
pens in hand.’” But should they 
have done so, they could have told us 
little, for what we desire is a chron- 
icle of the conditions existing cen- 
turies before their day. This com- 
prises our barrier. The long period 
of years from the formation to the 
landing of Columbus is a blank which 
we cannot well fill. We have a mul- 
titude of deductions and much of 
scientific guess-work, but there are 
no positive facets. All are probabil- 
ities which cannot be verified, for we 
have nothing to verify by. In the 
Middle Western States, and even in 
our own Carroll County, there are 
to be found yet curious structures of 


earth wrought by these mystie people, 
called Mound Builders for the want 
of a better name. Whence they came 
and where they went no mortal 
knows. And all else pertaining to 
the Dark Period is equally indefinite. 

Our only resource is in tradition, 
and for this we must accept the wildly 
exaggerated tradition of the imagin- 
ative red man chronicled by even more 
imaginative writers of the school of 
Cotton Mather. Indian tradition is a 
study in itself, and while it is replete 
with gross exaggeration, the student 
may glean much of value from it. 
There is so much to be taken with a 
‘‘orain of salt,’’ however, that one is 
puzzled always as to what to believe 
and what not to believe. The writer 
finds an excellent example of it in an 
excerpt from a tattered issue of the 
Concord Herald, the first newspaper 
published in Coneord, dated March 
30, 1791. It is a tradition, we are 
told, which exists among the natives 
and ‘‘is given in the very terms of a 
Shawnese Indian, who related it, to 
shew that the impression had been 
more forcible.”’ 

“Ten thousand moons ago, when 
naught but gloomy forests covered 
this land of the sleeping sun—long 
before the pale men, with thunder 
and fire at their command, rushed 
on the wings of the wind to ruin this 
garden of nature; when naught but 
the untamed wanderers of the woods, 
and men as unrestrained as_ they, 
were lords of the soil; a race of ani- 
mals were in being, huge as_ the 
frowning precipice, cruel as the 
bloody panther, swift as the deseend- 
ing eagle, terrible as the angel of 
night. The pines crashed beneath 
their feet, and the lake shrunk when 
they slaked their thirst; the forceful 
javelin in vain was hurled, and the 
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barbed arrow fell harmless from their 
sides. Forests were laid waste at a 
meal—the groans of expiring animals 
were everywhere heard; and whole 
villages, inhabited by men, were de- 
stroyed in a moment. The ery of 
universal distress extended even to 
the region of peace in the west, and 


maddened with fury, he leaped over 
the waves at a bound, and this mo- 
ment reigns the uneontrolled monareh 
of the wilderness, in despite of even 
Omnipotence itself.”’ 

This quaint tradition is in perfect 
accord with the views of the people 
of a century ago, as we judge it from 


the cood spirit interposed to save the the press ol the time. They were 


e a “lr . . _—-principally interested in the size and 
unhappy. The forked lightning SPO ev : 
: mightiness and wondrous doings of 
gleamed all around, and loudest thun- : : 
an . their predecessors, particularly the 
der rocked the globe. The bolts of 


animals, upon the soil. Consequently 
nearly all tradition deals with this 
phase. And this treatment, unfor- 
tunately, does not prove satisfactory. 
We study it, and then sum up and 
find that we have gotten little but an 
appetite for more knowledge of the 
He ascended the bluest summit which Dark Period, which cannot be ap- 
shades the source of the Monogahala, peased, for the knowledge is not 
and, roaring aloud, bid defiance to forthcoming. The people who inhab- 
every vengeance. The red lightning ited our country then lived in a dim 
scathed the lofty firs, and rived the age, their origin, their nature, their 
knotty oaks, but only glanced upon fate we cannot learn, and _ their 
the enraged monster. At length, story today remains untold. 


heaven were hurled upon the cruel 
destroyers alone, and the mountains 
} echoed with the bellowing of death. 
All were killed except one male, the 
fiercest of the race, and him even the 
artillery of the skies assailed in vain. 


a 
2 
INearsarge 
; By Cyrus A. Stone 
‘ 
; 
f Grand mountain of my native land, 
' 


Rising in peerless majesty, 
And gazing toward the far-off strand, 
Where rolls the sad and solemn sea! 
While earth’s lost tribes forgotten sleep, 
While kings and kingdoms rise and fall, 
Through the long centuries thou dost keep 
Thy ceaseless watch above them all. 


New London from her classie heights 
Goes forth to greet thee with the morn 
And marks the shifting shades and lights 
With which another day is born, 
And gathers from thy cliffs sublime, 
Thy hoary brow thy honored name, 
New strength and vigilanee to climb 
The steeps of learning and of fame. 
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Kearsarge 


I’ve seen thee in thy varying moods, 

In rain of tears or wreath of smiles, 
And through the sombre solitudes 

Forth issuing from thy dark defiles, 
I’ve seen the storm’s black legions fly, 

Armed with the thunder and the rain, 
The embattled warriors of the sky 

In swift foray o’er Salisbury plain. 


The torrent and the avalanche 
Have ploughed deep furrows on thy brow 
When rending crag and shivering branch 
Went crashing to the vale below; 
When to the quiet homes of yore 
Death flew along thy forest path 
And fear and terror fled before 
The unchanied whirlwind’s reckless wrath. 


But oftener in thy peaceful day 
When summer skies were clear and bright 
I’ve seen thy forehead old and gray 
Decked with its coronal of light. 
No envious foe could seize thy crown, 
No warring power that earth has known 
Could wrench thy rocky ramparts down 
Or tear thee from thy kindly throne. 


The bastioned wall, the tower of rock, 
All that frail human hands have made, 

Shall reel and crumble ’neath the shock 
Of time’s resistless cannonande, 

But thou, unmoved by doubts and fears 
Unseathed by accident or crime, 

Above the wrongs and wrecks of years 
Must stand eternal and sublime. 


And men shall own thy sovereign power, 
Sole monarch of the hill and plain, 

To rule through every passing hour 
By right of eminent domain. 

Long shalt thou hold thy regal sway 
O’er paths by erring mortals trod 

And point our wandering souls the way 
To faith, to freedom, and to God. 
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Necrology 


REV. NATHAN J. MORRISON 


Nathan Jackson Morrison, D. D., LL. 
D., a prominent educator at the West, a 
native of that section of the present City 
of Franklin known as the “Morrison Dis- 
trict,” died at his home in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, April 12, 1907. 

Doctor Morrison was a son of Nathan 
and Susannah (Chase) Morrison, born 
November 25, 1828. He graduated from 
Dartmouth College in the class of 1853, 
and from the theological school of Ober- 
lin College (Ohio) in 1857. He was for 
au time pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Rochester, Mich., whence he 
went to Olivet College, in that state, as 
a professor, soon becoming president of 
that institution, which position he held 
from 1860 to 1872, when he resigned, and 
the following year took charge of the 
new Drury College at Springfield, Mo. 
In 1888 he resigned and accepted a pro- 
fessorship at Marietta College, at Mari- 
etta, O., which he held till 1895, when 
he went to Wichita to take charge of 
Fairmount College, to which institution 
he gave unremitting service up to the 
time of his death. He had received the 
degrees of D. D. and LL. D. from Dart- 
mouth in recognition of his distinguished 
merits. He married in 1863, Minnie C. 
Dimond of Brooklyn, N. Y., who survives 
him, with two sons, Theodore H. and 
Douglas P. 


JOHN BURGUM 


John Burgum, an old and highly es- 
teemed resident of Concord, died April 
16, aged eighty years. He was born in 
Birmingham, England, May 14, 1826, emi- 
grating to America and settling in Con- 
cord when twenty-four years of age. He 
was a painter by occupation, endowed 
with great artistic taste and talent, and 
his designs and their faithful execution 
contributed much to the popularity of the 
Concord coaches and other vehicles sent 
out from the Abbot-Downing factory, in 
whose service he was engaged for a long 
series of years. October 30, 1852, he mar- 
ried Emma Gannell, an adopted daughter 
of the Countess of Rumford, by whom he 
is survived, with several children and 
grandchildren. 


IRVINE A. WHITCOMB 


Irvine A. Whitcomb, founder, president 
nnd treasurer of the celebrated firm of 
Raymond & Whitcomb, excursion manag- 
ers, died at his home on Broadway, Som- 
erville, Mass., April 15, at the age of 
sixty-eight years, having been born in the 
town of Swanzey, in this state, April 11, 


1839. In his early life he was engaged in 
the stationery business in Lawrence, but 
left this to become traveling passenger 
agent of the Boston, Concord & Montreal 
Railroad, which position he left after a 
time to engage in the tourist business, 
which, in company with Walter Raymond, 
he built up to vast proportions, with of- 
fices in New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg and Chicago. . He is survived by a 
widow and three sons. 


VAN NESS BASS 

Van Ness Bass, born in Lyman, July 
14, 1830, died at Plymouth, April 29, 
1907. 

He was a son of Capt. Joseph Bass, who 
at one time commanded a vessel in the 
government service on Lake Erie. He 
was educated in the academy at Bath 
and Newbury’ (Vt.) Seminary. He 
learned the printer's trade in youth in the 
office of the Spirit of the Age, at Wood- 
stock, Vt., and went West, where he pub- 
lished the Observer at St. Clair, Mich., 
for a time. Returning East, he published 
the White Mountain Banner at Littleton 
for several years. In 1864 he removed to 
Plymouth, where he did the printing for 
the B., C. & M. Railroad for some time, 
and, later established the Grafton County 
Democrat and published it for a number 
of years. Of late he had been an agent 
and collector for the Plymouth Record. 
He was a life-long Democrat, and one of 
the last of the old-time printers of the 
state. He married, in 1857, Susan T. 
Lindsey of Newbury, Vt., who died in 
July, 1897. 


CAPT. ERVIN H. SMITH 


Capt. Ervin H. Smith, commandant of 
the Soldiers’ Home at Tilton, died sud- 
denly at the Home, April 20, 1907. 

Captain Smith was a native of the town 
of Langdon, born February 2, 1840. He 
removed to Peterborough in youth, where 
he engaged in business. In March, 1864, 
he enlisted in the Ist N. H. Cavalry, and 
participated in eighteen battles before 
the close of the Civil War, and was cap- 
tured and confined for several months in 
Confederate prisons, sixty-one out of a 
squad of one hundred of his associates at 
Salisbury dying from exposure and 
starvation. He served for several years, 
after his return home, in the state Na- 
tional Guard, as a member of Troop A, 
Cavalry, of which he was captain from 
1882 to 1890, when he entered upon his 
duties as commandant at Tilton. He is 
survived by a widow and one daughter, 
Emma R. Smith. 








editor and Publisher’s Notes 


Very general interest, and con- 
siderable anxiety in some quarters, 
throughout the state, has been 
aroused by recent report of the ac- 
quisition of large blocks of Boston & 
Maine Railroad stock by persons al- 
lied with the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford management, and the 
probable transfer of the control of 
the former read to the latter manage- 
ment at an early date. While there 
is no positive assurance, as yet, that 
any such change of management is to 
occur, it is by no means improbable. 
In point of fact it has for years been 
regarded as only a question of time 
when the Boston & Maine shall pass 
under the control of one of the great 
trans-continental systems, in which 
the New York Central on the one 
hand and the Pennsylvania’ with 
which the N. Y.. N. H. & H. is al- 
lied, on the other, are leading fae- 
tors. With one or the other of these, 
or with the Canadian Pacifie—a for- 
eign corporation—it must ultimately 
be identified. in view of the undevi- 
ating tendency in the modern rail- 
way world; and it will doubtless be 
more satisfactory to the people of 
New Hampshire, and of New Eng- 
land generally, that the alliance or 
absorption be in the direction which 
these reports indicate than in either 
of the others mentioned. 


The twelfth annual convention of 
the New Hampshire Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was held in Ports- 
mouth on Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 15 and 16, with an unusually 
large attendance, and every indiea- 
tion of continued and increasing in- 
terest. Among the subjects consid- 
ered were edueation, art, forestry, 
household economies and pure food, 


civil service reform and _ literature 
and library extension, showing that 
the intelligent and progressive women 
of the state are giving thought and 
attention to matters of primary im- 
portance to the people. The newly 
elected board of officers is headed by 
Mrs. Jennie J. Webster of Plymouth, 
succeeding Mrs. Ella H. J. Hill of 
Concord, the efficient president of the 
last two years. 

New Hampshire is coming more 
and more to the front as a summer 
abiding place for public, profes- 
sional and business men, seeking rest, 
recreation and health. More New 
IHlampshire farms have been sold for 
summer homes to people outside the 
state, within the last few months, 
than in any corresponding period in 
its history, and it is, of course, a 
gratifving fact to our landholders 
that prices are constantly on the in- 
crease, such is the demand for eligi- 
ble farms for summer homes. It is 
a fact of no little interest that two of 
the leading foreign embassies will 
have headquarters in this state dur- 
ing the coming summer, Ambassador 
James Bryce of Great Britain hav- 
ing engaged a summer residence at 
North Conway and Baron Speck Von 
Sternberg, the German ambassador, 
one at Dublin. 


The passage of an anti-bucket shop 
bill by the Massachusetts Legislature 
vividly recalls the inexcusable action 
of our own state Senate in refusing 
passage to the act passed by the 
House of Representatives for the sup- 
pression of bucket-shops in this state. 
These establishments are plague spots 
whose existence ought not to be tol- 
erated in any community. 
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